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occur at the greatest depths of the ocean vet examined (over
5000 fathoms).
At the greatest depths, a red clay predominates, owing to this
remaining in suspension after all the other materials have settled,
but many deep-sea deposits contain a large proportion of sand;
they frequently contain no argillaceous matter, and consist wholly
of non-plastic particles. On account of their consistency when
drawn to the surface, deep - sea deposits are frequently termed
muds, though some of them are not plastic like most muds found
on the surface of the ground.
Volcanic muds occur widely in the Western Pacific, and consist
of fine fragments of lava, organic calcareous matter, and some
clay. Near the coasts they may be classed as sands, but at greater
distances from land they pass gradually into the other forms of
mud and finally into abyssal ooze.
Sands composed chiefly of foraminiferae, radiolaria, diatoms,
sponge spicules. and other organic remains occur to a varied extent
in various deep-sea deposits. Quartz is generally absent from them.
Pelagic and abyssal sands are not accessible except in very
small quantities. The particles of which they are composed are
usually extremely minute and (with the exception of the radiolaria
and some other skeletal remains) they are usually well rounded.
Littoral deposits consist chiefly of sand and pebbles, such as
the well-known sea sand and shingle on the coasts. Recently
deposited silt is found somewhat farther from the shore, but large
littoral deposits of silt are found in the " warp " of the Humber,
in the fens of Lincolnshire, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, in the
flats and estuary of the Severn, in Morecambe Bay, in the reaches
of the Solway, and elsewhere. They usually consist of grains of
medium size, the smaller ones being largely separated by the flow
of the tides, but littoral sands vary greatly in composition and
physical properties. In some cases, the littoral deposits contain so
much silt and clay as not to be rightly included in the term " sands."
Elevated marine sands are usually of a very fine silty nature,
and may contain a large proportion of clay.
Marine deposits are usually wide and extensive. Their thick-
ness varies according to the time during which the deposition took
place, but in most cases, the deposits are remarkably uniform in
thickness over large areas and are usually stratified. Marine sands
usually consist of an irregular mixture of grains of many different
sizes and of very variable composition, many different minerals
being found. These sands are usually coarse, though some consist
largely of very minute particles. (See also Chapter III., under
Sea Sands and Store Sands.)
GLACIAL SANDS
Glacial deposits are closely related to those made by rivers,
and are formed in a similar manner, but the materials composing
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